The  Nation’s  Debt 

to  

Ste  George's  Medical  School. 


Extract  from  Lord  Windsor's  letter  to 
" The  Times,"  October  2nd,  1905. 

**We  appeal  for  means  to  render  (he  great 
facilities  provided  by  the  School  available  for 
the  benefit  of  humanity.  We  appeal  for  money 
to  provide  for  the  proper  investigation  and  ob- 
servation of  disease  vrith  a view  to  increased 
knowledge  in  its  treatment  and  prevention : 
to  pay  reasonable  salaries  to  those  teachers 
who  have  no  other  means  of  livelihood : to 

encourage  younger  men  who  have  shown  ability 
to  investigate  and  observe  disease : and  to 

make  provision  for  post-graduate  teaching,  so 
that  medical  men  in  private  practice  may  have 
facilities  afforded  them  to  take  out  courses  of 
study  from  time  to  time,  and  to  keep  themselves 
abreast  of  modern  knowledge. 

**  All  these  objects  are  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  public,  and  we  feel  confident  that  the 
public  will  make  a generous  response  in  return 
for  the  services  already  rendered  to  humanity 
by  pupils  of  St.  George’s  Hospital/' 
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SUPPORT  or  Tffife  PUBLIC. 


5 is  well  known,  many  generous  benefactions 


have  been  devoted  to  educational  pur- 


poses, but  in  London  at  least  compara- 
tively little  money  has  been  given  to  medical 
education  or  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge.  In  the  following  pages  reasons 
have  been  advanced  to  show  that  in  the  interests 
of  the  public  it  is  necessary  that  medical  educa- 
tion and  research  should  be  endowed,  as  an 
insurance  against  disease. 

The  whole  of  medical  education  has  a distinct 
claim  for  public  support,  but  it  is  here  proposed 
to  deal  with  the  claims  which  the  work  at  a 
Clinical  School  such  as  St.  George’s  has  upon 
the  community. 

The  reasons  set  forth  in  this  pamphlet  will, 
it  is  hoped,  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  surer 


__  cial  aid  to  medical  education. 

Humanity.  George’s  Hospital  Medical 


Hunter,  Edward  Jenner,  and  a long  list  of  men  of 
inestimable  value  to  England,  is  in  immediate 
need  of  such  aid  to  enable  it  to  be  of  the  fullest 
usefulness  to  science  and  humanity. 


A certain  way 
of  helping 


way  of  relieving  suffering  and 
assisting  the  general  welfare  of 
mankind  than  by  giving  finan- 


School,  which  produced  John 
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We  would  first  of  all  ask  those  who  may 
consider  this  question  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  health  and  prosperity 
of  the  nation  that  its  medical  profession  should 
be  kept  up  to  the  highest  point  of  efficiency.  To 
insure  this  end  it  must  receive  whatever  financial 
support  is  necessary  and  not  be  allowed  to 
stand  upon  a purely  commercial  basis.  As  an 
additional  reason  for  giving  this  support,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  medical  profession,  apart 
from  its  general  services  to  the  community,  far 
more  than  repays  whatever  support  is  given  to 
medical  education  by  treating  the  poor  gratui- 
tously at  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  and  by 
giving  all  its  discoveries  free  to  the  world. 
Now,  since  medical  education  must  be  assisted 
from  outside  sources,  and  since  it  is  not  supported 
by  the  State  in  England,  it  must  be  supported 
by  private  generosity.  Financial  aid  to  medical 
education,  as  the  following  pages  will  explain 
more  fully,  is  best  given  to  a school  like  St. 
George’s,  attached  to  a great  Metropolitan 
hospital,  because  it  is  only  at  such  an  institution 
that  the  highest  kind  of  medical  training  can  be 
given,  and  because  the  services  of  the  teaching 
staff  and  all  the  discoveries  made  by  them 
immediately  benefit  the  sick  poor. 

In  this  country  at  least  no  form  of  higher 
education  can  claim  a stronger  title  to  public 
support  than  the  final  stage  of  medical  education, 
and  no  form  of  scientific  study  is  more  entitled 
to  support  than  that  which  aims  at  the  diminu- 
tion of  disease  and  at  the  alleviation  of  human 
suffering.  Disease  and  accident  are  no  respecters 
of  person,  time  or  place.  The  life  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  highly  placed  may  at  any  moment 
rest  upon  the  skill  or  knowledge  of  the  humblest 
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The  National 
importance  of 
Medicine. 


village  practitioner.  In  contributing  to  a medical 
school,  every  member  of  the  public  may  feel  that  he 
is  protecting  himself  ; for  his  life  is  likely  to  be 
at  some  time  dependent  on  the  skill  of  a doctor 
who  has  been  educated  at  such  an 
institution,  and  it  is  of  the  most 
vital  importance  to  everybody 
to  maintain  the  supply  of  all 
medical  practitioners  who  have 
received  the  inestimable  advan- 
tages of  training  at  a great  Metropolitan 
hospital.  Supporting  the  Medical  School  is, 
moreover,  a protection  against  various  national 
disasters  and  losses,  for  failure  of  the  sanitary 
guard  which  in  times  of  danger  preserves  a 
nation  from  an  epidemic  such  as  bubonic 
plague,  cholera,  or  foot  and  mouth  disease, 
may  let  in  an  enemy  which  would  cost  the 
country  more  than  it  could  ever  spend  upon  its 
medical  schools.  It  is  in  view  of  these  facts 


that  the  majority  of  civilised  governments  pay 
nearly  the  whole  cost  of  medical  education. 

The  medical  profession  is  bound  by  pecu- 
liarly strong  rules  and  traditions  to  devote  itself 
to  the  public  service,  and  not  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  of  wealth  and  self-advance- 
ment that  would  be  eagerly  seized  by  members 
of  other  professions.  Every  discovery  tending  to 
the  prevention,  alleviation,  or  cure  of  disease 
is  at  once  given  to  the  world  and  no  reward  is 
asked.  A doctor  cannot  patent  a method,  instru- 
or  preparation,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
possibility  of  his  making  much  money  through 
any  invention  used  in  the  profession,  however 
valuable.  Discoveries  which  have  revolu- 
tionised the  conditions  of  life,  and  which  have 
saved  humanity  literally  millions  upon  millions 
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of  money,  become  at  once  the  property  of  the 
whole  world.  The  list  is  too  long  to  be  even  . 

summarised  here,  but  mention 

Great  services  may  be  made  of  vaccination 
j j k which  was  discovered  by  bdward 
rendered  by  educated  at  St. 

Medical  Men.  George’s) ; of  chloroform,  intro- 
duced by  Sir  James  Simpson  ; 
of  anti-septic  surgery,  the  work  of  Lord  Lister, 
by  which  the  loss  of  life  from  operations 
has  been  enormously  reduced,  and  owing  to 
which  many  lives  are  now  saved  by  operations 
which  were  formerly  impossible ; of  Koch’s  dis- 
covery of  the  cause  of  consumption,  by  which 
the  ravages  of  this  disease  are  at  last  being 
surely  checked  ; and  of  the  discovery  of  the  cause 
of  malaria  by  Sir  Patrick  Manson  (a  lecturer 
at  St.  George’s  Medical  School),  by  which  vast 
tracts  of  country  have  been  added  to  the  Empire, 
and  infinite  suffering  saved.  There  have  also 
been  a great  number  of  discoveries  in  preventive 
medicine  by  which  such  diseases  as  typhus  fever 
have  been  practically  eradicated  from  this 
country.  One  example  will  show  the  money 
value  to  the  public  of  these  free  gifts  from  the 
medical  profession.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
annual  economic  loss  to  the  United  States  of 
America  from  one  disease — consumption — is  no 
less  than  ;£'66,ooo,ooo.  The  loss  in  England  is  also 
great,  but  it  has  been  reduced  through  new  dis- 
coveries in  medicine  during  the  last  sixty  years 
by  no  less  than  75  per  cent.  The  number  of 
benefits  received  from  the  medical  profession  is 
so  great  that  they  have  become  commonplace, 
and  the  public  have  almost  forgotten  what  a 
debt  they  owe.  A few  far-seeing  men  have  not 
forgotten,  and  the  Kt.  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain 
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in  1904,  when  speaking  of  the  work  of  Sir 
Patrick  Manson  and  others  in  tropical  medicine, 
said  : — 

“These  men  are  the  great  assets  of  the 
Empire,  we  must  praise  them,  and  value  them, 
and  do  everything  to  keep  them  in  the  vigour 
of  life.”  He  further  said:  “Any  one  of  the 
almost  unknown  students  working  in  labora- 
tories in  London,  Liverpool,  and  elsewhere,  may 
be  doing  more  good  for  the  Empire  than  any 
statesman  has  been  able  to  do,  however  high  his 
position.” 

In  the  great  states  of  Continental  Europe  and 
in  America  we  see  a franker  recognition  of  the 


ourselves  it  is  not  thought  a strange  thing  that 
the  resources  of  a State  should  be  employed 
to  extend  the  bounds  of  medical  knowledge. 
In  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  most  other 
countries,  medical  schools  are  supported  by  the 
State. 

The  Facultv  of  Medicine  in  Paris  is  endowed 
from  public  resources  to  the  amount  of  £2/[,ooo 
a year,  exclusive  of  premises  and  library.  Even 
in  comparatively  poor  countries  we  find  scien- 
tific knowledge  and  trained  intellect  regarded 
as  sound  public  investments,  and  the  popular 
voice  applauding  a liberal  application  of  public 
money  to  secure  them.  Roumania,  for  instance, 
amply  endows  medical  study,  and  many  of  the 
small  states  of  Europe  follow  her  example. 


State  aid  to 
Medical 
Education 
Abroad. 


changes  that  the  last  century 
made  in  the  conditions  of  the 
world,  and  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  cultivation  of  medical 
and  other  sciences  has  revolu- 
tionised the  requirements  of  the 
public.  Elsewhere  than  among 
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The  United  States  Govemnaent  generously 
maintains  the  medical  studies  in  connection 
with  the  army  and  navy,  and 
Generous  various  States  appropriate 

Treatment  of  considerable  sums  to  medical 


Medical  Department  of  Columbia  University  of 
New  York,  for  example,  is  endowed,  including 
land  and  buildings,  to  the  extent  of  ;^4g6,ooo  ; 
the  site  and  buildings  of  the  Jefferson  Medical 
College  of  Philadelphia  are  valued  at  ;^i 20,000  ; 
and  a recent  benefaction  to  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  Cornell  University  in  the  State  of 
New  York  amounts  to  £200,000.  The  gifts  of 
wealthy  Americans  to  medical  education  during 
the  last  few  years  have  been  so  magnificent, 
that  America  must  soon  lead  the  world  in  this 
department  of  study.  In  1903  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  gave  ^1,700,000  to  Chicago  Univer- 
sity, to  be  divided  proportionately  among  its 
various  departments,  including  the  Rush  Medical 
College.  In  1904  the  same  donor  gave  £2^0,000 
to  found  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical 
Research  in  New  York,  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  will  continue  to  supply  it  generously 
with  funds  to  meet  all  needs,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Chicago  Medical  College. 
The  Rockefeller  Institute  will  enable  American 
medical  men  to  investigate  all  forms  of  disease, 
particularly  tuberculosis.  Mr.  Rockefeller  also 
gave  £100,000  to  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  and 
Medical  School  at  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  has  given  £2,000,000 


Medical 
Education  in 
America. 


education.  But  so  great  is  pri- 
vate munificence  in  that  country, 
that  without  this  help  medical 
education  would  be  far  better 
endowed  than  in  England.  The 
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to  found  the  Carnegie  Institution,  which  has 
been  described  as  a clearing-house  for  scientihc 
knowledge,  and  the  medical  profession  will 
largely  benefit  by  it.  The  principal  function 
of  this  Institution  is  to  make  grants  to  various 
scientists,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  specific 
research. 

Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  recently  £200,000 
to  Harvard  University,  part  of  this  sum  being 
for  the  Medical  School.  Mr.  Alexander  C 
Hutchinson  gave  25,000  to  d'ulane  Medical 
College  m Louisiana,  a relatively  obscure  in- 
stitution, although  the  sum  is  larger  than  any 
Knglish  Medical  School  has  received  for  many 
a year.  One  might  multiply  examples  of  gifts 
of  this  character.  During  the  years  1893- 
1903  .Americans  gave  the  stupendous  sum  of 
^122,082,000  for  cha.rita.ble  and  educational 
purposes,  a considerable  part  of  the  total  being 
for  medical  education. 

In  London,  on  the  other  hand,  medical 
science  is  lauded  to  the  skies  in  words  and 
left  to  starv'e  in  fact.  No  important  gift  has 
been  made  to  medical  science  in  recent 
years,  with  the  exception  of  the  Lister  Institute 
generously  endowed  bv  Lord  Iveagh.  Lord 
Rosebery  has  said  that'  one  of  the  few  advan- 
tages in  having  riches  is  the  power  of  obtaining 
the  highest  medical  skill  for  relatives  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  us.  Is  it  too  much  to 
ask  those  who  have  the  means  to  help  to 
bring  this  skill  and  knowledge  to  the  service 
of  all,  by  increasing  the  opportunities  for  medi- 
cal education  and  investigation  ? The  medical 
profession  is  a profession  of  whose  voluntary 
generosity  the  public  make  unsparing  use,  a 
profession  which  meets  the  heavy  demands  made 
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Medical 
Education 
starved  in 
London. 


upon  it  with  unfailing  patience  and  public 
spirit.  Sir  Isambard  Owen  did 
not  overstate  the  fact  when  he 
asserted  that  at  least  a fifth  of 
the  entire  population  of  London 
has  at  one  time  or  another,  in 
the  hour  of  distress,  learned  to 
rely  on  the  public  or  private 
charity  of  the  medical  practitioner.  Medicine 
which  gives  so  much  and  so  readily  may  surely 
ask  a little  in  return,  and  expect  in  all  honour 
that  its  claims  will  be  ungrudgingly  met. 

We  have  stated,  and  it  is  an  absolutely  indis- 
putable fact,  that  medical  education  cannot  be 
self-sustained,  and  must  receive  financial  aid 
from  outside  sources.  If  such  institutions  as  the 
St.  George’s  and  other  medical  schools  are  not 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  the  State 
will  have  to  maintain  them,  for  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  national  health  and  success  that 
the  medical  profession  should  receive  the  highest 
training  without  regard  to  cost.  From  every 
point  of  view  it  is  most  desirable  that  existing 
medical  schools  should  be  supported  by  volun- 
tary gifts  from  the  public,  as  the  system  is  more 
economical,  and  it  permits  medical  and  scientific 
men  to  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  science 
which  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  if  medical 
education  were  controlled  by  a Government 
department. 
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ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,  HYDE  PARK  CORNER,  1746. 


THE  CLAIMS  OF 
ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL  FOR 
THE  SUPPORT  OF  THE  PUBLIC. 

IN  the  two  centuries  during  which  the  Hos- 
pital has  existed,  many  conspicuous  services 
in  medical  and  surgical  science,  services 
which  have  enormously  lightened  the  burden  of 
human  suffering,  have  been  rendered  by  its 
pupils.  The  names  of  those  who  have  rendered 
these  services  make  a long  list,  but  it  will  be 
sufficient  if  mention  is  made  of  the  more 
eminent. 

John  Hunter,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  Extraordinary 
to  King  George  111.,  Surgeon-General  to  the 
.'\rmy.  Surgeon  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  who 
founded  modern  scientific  surgery. 

John  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  and  erected 
much  of  the  edifice  of  scientific  surgery.  He  is 
rightly  called  “ the  Father  of  Modern  Scientific 
Surgery,”  for  he  succeeded  in  what  no  man  up 
to  his  time  had  ever  attempted,  namely,  in 
uniting  together  natural  philosophy,  zoology, 
physiology  and  surgery.  It  has  been  well  said 
of  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  whose 
lives  form  an  era  in  the  history  of  human  know- 
ledge. To  have  produced  so  great  a man  as 
Hunter  is  the  special  glory  of  English  surgery. 
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His  renown  and  his  memory  are  more  peculiarly 
the  individual  glory  of  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
where  he  worked  and  where  he  died.  His  great 
work  on  the  blood  laid  the  foundation  for  surgi- 
cal pathology,  which  has  never  been  shaken. 
He  made  innumerable  additions  to  practical 
knowledge,  of  which  one  of  the  most  important 
was  the  tying  of  an  artery  in  order  to  cure 
aneurism.  This  operation  has  saved  thousands 
of  limbs  and  lives,  and  remains  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  deductive  reasoning  ever  made  in 
surgical  practice.  Hunter’s  claims,  however, 
depend  as  much  on  what  he  suggested  and  origi- 
nated as  on  what  he  actually  accomplished.  It 
may  be  said  that  nearly  all  the  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  surgery  since  his  time  are  to 
be  found  foreshadowed  or  suggested  or  actually 
adopted  in  his  writings,  experiments  or  practice. 
During  his  life  Hunter  assiduously  worked  at  the 
formation  of  his  famous  museum,  which  was 
bought  after  his  death  by  the  nation.  This 
museum  is  now  housed  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  ; it  is  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world 
of  its  kind,  and  has  afforded  instruction  to  gene- 
rations of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
On  his  death  Hunter’s  widow  could  not  afford  the 
fees  for  his  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  in 
1859  his  remains  were  disinterred  and  buried  with 
great  honour  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  Abbey. 

Thomas  Young,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
Member  of  the  National  Institution  of  France, 
Physician  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  who  pro- 
pounded the  undulatory  theory  of  liglit. 

Thomas  Young  was  without  doubt  the  most 
comprehensive  genius  and  the  greatest  man  of 
science  who  ever  held  the  office  of  physician  to 
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this  or  any  other  hospital.  He  was  a sagacious 
and  successful  physician,  and  his  methods  were 
much  in  advance  of  his  time.  He  is,  perhaps, 
best  known  to  the  public  as  the  solver  of  the 
age-long  mystery  of  Egyptian  hieroglvphics,  for 
it  was  he  who  first  deciphered  the  inscription  of 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  Helmholtz  says  of  him, 
“ His  was  one  of  the  most  profound  minds  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  ...  He  excited  the 
wonder  of  his  contemporaries,  who,  however,  were 
unable  to  follow  him  to  the  heights  at  which  his 
daring  intellect  was  accustomed  to  soar.”  His 
achievements  are  best  set  out  in  the  following 
inscription,  which  may  be  found  beneath  his 
medallion  portrait  in  Westminster  Abbey  : — 

“ A man  alike  eminent  in  almost  every 
department  of  human  learning  ; patient  of  unin- 
terrupted labour,  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
intuitive  perception ; who,  bringing  an  equal 
mastery  to  the  most  abstruse  investigation  of 
letters  and  of  science,  first  established  the  undu- 
latory  theory  of  light,  and  first  penetrated  the 
obscurity  which  had  veiled  for  ages  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  Egypt.” 

Edward  Jenner,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  who  after 
studying  under  Hunter  at  St.  George’s,  discovered 
vaccination. 

Edward  Jenner  went  to  London  in  1760  and 
studied  under  John  Hunter,  with  whose  family 
he  lived  two  years.  In  1796  Jenner,  as  the  result 
of  careful  investigation,  successfully  vaccinated 
a boy  of  eight  against  small -pox.  This  historic 
discovery  has  stood  the  test  of  a century’s  ex- 
perience, and  its  practical  utility  is  admitted  by 
all  scientific  men.  It  has  saved  innumerable  lives 
and  millions  of  money.  This  saving  of  money 
to  the  community  is  occasionally  emphasised  in 


localities  which,  refusing  to  believe  in  the  value  i 
of  Jenner’s  discovery,  make  gigantic  experiments  •' 
upon  human  lives.  For  instance.  Professor 
William  Osier  cites  the  Montreal  epidemic  of 
1885  to  show  this.  A strong  prejudice  had 
arisen  in  Lower  Canada  against  compulsory 
vaccination,  and  in  consequence  a large  unpro- 
tected population  grew  up.  The  result  was 
that  following  the  introduction  of  one  case  of 
small-pox  in  1885,  an  epidemic  broke  out  in 
Montreal,  which  cost  3,614  lives.  In  London  ■ 
there  was  an  epidemic  in  1901-2,  and  Dr.  Garrett 
Anderson  points  out  as  showing  the  efficiency  of 
re-vaccination,  that  no  vaccinated  children  under 
seven  died,  whereas  337  unvaccinated  children  j 
died  in  1902.  The  cost  of  treating  the  patients  ; 
during  this  epidemic  was  £8yy,8io,  while  the  ' 
money  loss  from  1,634  deaths  is  estimated  at 
^285,000.  The  medical  profession  throughout  . 
the  world  recognize  that  no  epidemic  ever  occurs  ■ 
if  systematic  re-vaccination  is  practised.  - 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant 
Surgeon  to  King  William  IV.  and  to  Queen  ; 
Victoria,  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  President 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  First  President 
of  the  General  Medical  Council,  Surgeon  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital ; who  introduced  the  proper 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  joints. 

Brodie  was  the  foremost  surgeon  of  his  day,  and 
his  claims,  like  those  of  his  master,  John  Hunter, 
depend  as  much  on  what  he  suggested  and 
originated  as  on  what  he  actually  accomplished. 
He  was  the  first  surgeon  to  treat  scientifically; 
diseases  of  the  joints.  His  labours  were  not  in  ; 
vain,  and  a large  number  of  limbs  were  pre-;- 
served,  which  before  his  time  would  have  been*^ 
amputated  as  a matter  of  course.  Brodie  wasH 
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the  first  English  surgeon  to  practise  lithotrity  or 
the  crushing  of  stone,  and  by  so  doing  chiefly 
contributed  to  the  ready  acceptance  of  an 
operation,  which  has  robbed  what  was  one  of 
the  gravest  diseases  that  afflict  humanity  of 
nearly  all  its  terrors.  He  was  also  the  first — 
although  Hunter  had  foreshadowed  the  discovery 
— to  give  a scientific  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
death  in  strangulation  and  in  drowning,  and 
to  point  to  the  necessity  of  instant  resort  to 
artificial  respiration.  Brodie  introduced  the 
e.xamination  for  the  Diploma  of  the  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  This  reform  has 
raised  the  college  from  a comparatively  lowly 
status  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  two  chief  insti- 
tutions of  a great  piofession.  It  is  the  exemplar 
of  surgical  education  to  the  whole  Kingdom  and 
the  fellowship  which  Brodie  introduced  is  now 
regarded  as  the  most  honourable  surgical  quali- 
fication in  the  world. 

James  Hope,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  St.  George’s 
Hospital,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  modern 
treatment  of  heart  disease. 

Hope  was  the  first  to  establish  the  causes  of 
the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart,  and  by 
this  means  and  his  famous  book  on  “ Diseases 
of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels  ” he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  modern  treatment  of  heart 
disease. 

It  is  a deplorable  fact  that  if  the  teachers  at 
St.  George’s  Medical  School  should  discover 
pupils  of  the  genius  of  Hunter  or  Jenner,  or 
Brodie,  they  would  not  have  sufficient  funds  to 
pay  them  a living  salary  to  remain  at  the  School 
after  qualification,  and  continue  their  invaluable 
labours  there. 
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Many  other  illustrious  St.  George’s  pupils 
might  be  named,  such  as  the  three  Hospital 
Physicians,  Sir  Richard  Jebb,  F.R.S.,  who  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey;  Matthew  Baillie, 
F.R.S.,  of  whom  there  is  a bust  in  the  Abbey,  and 
who  was  the  first  to  define  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
and  to  write  a book  of  Pathology  in  English  ; 
and  Henry  Bence  Jones,  who  made  important 
discoveries  concerning  digestion  ; the  three 
Hospital  Surgeons,  William  Cheselden,  the  most 
brilliant  operator  of  his  time  ; Thomas  Keate, 
who  was  the  first  to  tie  the  sub-clavian  arterv 
for  aneurism  ; and  Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  F.R.S!, 
whose  work  on  Injuries  to  the  Head  has  become 
a classic ; and  Frank  Buckland,  the  famous 
naturalist.  At  St.  George’s,  too,  as  early  as 
1846,  John  Snow,  who  has  been  described  as 
the  Father  of  Modern  Anaesthetics,  demonstrated 
ether  anaesthesia. 

There  are  many  living  physicians  and  sur- 
geons of  great  eminence  who  received  their  early 
instruction  within  the  Hospital  walls,  but  it 
would  be  invidious  to  particularise  their  work. 
In  order  to  show  the  extent  of  the  services  ren- 
dered to  the  community  at  large  in  the  past  bv 
St.  George’s  men,  the  following  incomplete  list 
of  those  of  them  who  have  held  Royal  Appoint- 
ments since  1733  is  given,  because,  as  is  well 
known,  these  appointments  are  most  jealously 
guarded,  and  are  only  awarded  to  the  leaders  of 
the  profession. 

George  Lewis  Tessier,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  King  George  II. 

Noel  Broxholme,  Physician  to  H.R.H. 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 

Charles  Peters,  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
King  George  II.,  Physician  General  to  the  .Army. 
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Benjamin  Hoadley,  Physician  to  the  House- 
hold of  King  George  II.  and  the  Household  of 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales. 

Thomas  Gisborne,  F.R.S.,  Physician  in 
Ordinal  to  King  George  III.,  thrice  President 
of  the  Roya.1  College  of  Physicians. 

Richard  Warren,  Physician  Extraordinary 
to  King  George  III. 

Sir  Richard  Jebb,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  King  George  III.,  Physician 
in  Ordinary  to  George  Prince  of  Wales. 

James  Robertson  Barclay,  Physician  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Matthew  Baillie,  F.R.S.,  Physician  Extra- 
ordinary to  King  George  III. 

\ViLLiAM  Heberden,  Physician  in  Ordinary 
to  King  George  III.  and  to  the  Queen. 

Christopher  Pemberton,  E.R.S.,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  King  George  III. 

William  Frederick  Chambers,  K.C.H., 
F.R.S.,  Physician  to  King  William  IV.,  and  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

Sir  Henry  Acland,  Bart.,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S., 
Honorary  Physician  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  Uniyersity 
of  Oxford. 

Sir  Fr.ancis  Baking,  Bart.,  G.C.V.O., 
Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty  the  King 
and  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Frederick  William  Hewitt,  M.V.O.,  Anaes- 
thetist to  His  Majesty  the  King. 


Claudius  Amyand,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant  Surgeon 
to  King  George  II.  ’ ’ ° ^ 

Ambrose  Dickins,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  King 
George  II. 
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William  Cheseldln,  F.R.S.,  Principal  Sur 
geon  to  Queen  Caroline. 

Sir  C^sar  Hawkins,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to 
King  George  II.  and  King  George  III. 

William  Bromfield,  Surgeon  to  King 
George  III. 

John  Gunning,  Surgeon  to  King  George  III., 
Surgeon  General  to  the  Army. 

John  Hunter,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  Extraordinary 
to  King  George  III. 

Charles  Hawkins,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to 
King  George  III. 

George  Hawkins,  Sergeant  Surgeon  to  King 
George  III. 

Sir  Everard  Home,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant 
Surgeon  to  King  George  III.  and  to  King 
George  IV. 

Robert  Keate,  Surgeon  to  Queen  Charlotte 
and  the  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales ; Sergeant 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  King  William  IV., 
Sergeant  Surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria. 

Sir  Benjamin  Brodie,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon 
to  King  George  IV. ; Sergeant  Surgeon  to  King 
William  IV.,  and  to  Queen  Victoria;  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  twice  President  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons ; and  first  President 
of  the  General  Medical  Council. 

CaiSAR  Hawkins,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant  Surgeon 
to  Queen  Victoria. 

Sir  Prescott  Hewett,  Bart.,  F.R.S.,  Sergeant 
Surgeon  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria. 

George  David  Pollock,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Herbert  Willlam  Allingham,  Surgeon  to 
the  Household  of  His  Majesty  King  Edward  VII., 
and  .Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince 
of  Wales. 


St.  George’s  Hospital  Medical  School  has 
many  other  claims  upon  the  public,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  that  here  the  first  systematic  course 
of  lectures  was  given  on  Tropical  Medicine,  a 
branch  of  study  which  is  playing 
St  George’s  large  a part  in  the  discoveries 
’ , rp  • 1 of  the  present  day.  Sir  Patrick 

^ j.  Manson  was  appointed  lecturer 

Medicine.  1895.  • The  discovery  of  the 

life-history  of  the  germ  of  Mala- 
ria, due  to  Sir  Patrick  Manson,  is  perhaps  the 
most  valuable  to  the  world  at  large  which  has 
been  made  in  our  generation.  Malaria  at  pre- 
sent makes  a great  part  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  the  earth-imfit  and  deadly  for  white  men,  and 
is  the  greatest  cause  of  mortality  among  the 
native  population.  It  is  also  the  cause  of  endless 
suffering  and  misery  in  such  countries  as  the 
United  States  and  Italy.  The  prevention  of  the 
disease  which  has  been  made  possible  by  Sir 
Patrick  Manson’s  discovery  .will  bring  a great 
part  of  the  earth’s  surface  into  use,  will  save 
innumerable  lives,  and  will  mean  an  incalculable 
saving  of  money  to  the  world. 

The  pupils  of  St.  George’s  Medical  School 
have,  then,  not  only  been  the  first  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  scientific  surgery,  to  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  vaccination,  to  establi.'^h 
the  first  principles  of  the  scientific  treatment  of 
diseases  of  the  joints,  to  cure  aneurism,  to  eluci- 
date the  problems  of  heart  disease,  to  popularise 
the  successful  treatment  of  stone,  and  found  a 
chair  of  tropical  medicine,  but  have  continued 
day  by  day  to  serve  the  public,  and  to  give  it  the 
benefit  of  original  work  of  the  highest  value. 

Only  recently  the  specific  germ  of  one  of 
the  most  virulent  contagious  diseases  has  been 
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discovered  in  the  blood  by  two  Naval  Surgeons, 
one  of  them  a St.  George’s  man,  a discovery 
which  may  make  possible  an  effective  cure  for  a 
disease  which  for  many  years  has  been  a scourge 


Over  40,000 
poor  patients 
treated  at 
St.  George’s 
yearly. 


of  mankind. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  staff  at  St. 
George’s  Medical  School  gives  its  services  without 
remuneration  to  the  vast  body 
of  sick  poor  who  are  constantly 
treated  at  St.  George’s  Hospital. 
Each  year  4,500  in-patients  and 

37.000  out-patients  are  treated 
at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  and  over 

1.000  convalescents  are  received 
in  the  country  branch  of  the 

hospital  at  Wimbledon,  whilst  St.  George’s  men 
now  in  practice  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
may  be  calculated  to  have  dependent  on  their 
services  no  less  than  1,000,000  persons.  In 
appealing  for  help  for  the  Medical  School,  there- 
fore, we  are  appealing  for  what  will  directly 
benefit  the  health  of  a large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country. 

The  site  of  the  Hospital  and  School  is  in 
itself  a reason  why  generous  public  support 
should  be  given  to  them.  It  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent site  in  London,  originally  chosen  for  its 
“ airie-nature.”  We  think  that  patriotic  English- 
men will  admit  that  it  should  be  a matter  of 
national  pride  to  maintain  a great  public  insti- 
tution in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  on  a 
site  which  is  passed  by  almost  every  visitor  to 
London.  In  any  other  capital  of  Europe  a 
magnificent  public  building  would  undoubtedly 
stand  here.  Here,  in  London,  we  have  a Hos- 
pital and  Medical  School,  which  are  enabled 
to  remain  on  this  ideal  site  by  the  generosity 
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of  the  Grosvenor  family.  Three-fifths  of  the  site 
are  held  on  lease  at  a peppercorn  rent  from  the 
present  Duke  of  Westminster,  but  only  so  long  as 
they  are  used  for  hospital  purposes.  The  site  is 


No  hospital  offers  a better  opportunity  for 
observation  and  investigation  to  students  than 
St.  George’s  ; the  proportion  of  acute  and  serious 
cases  of  disease  is  greater  here  than  at  any  other 
London  hospital.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  convalescent  and  less  serious  cases  are 
constantly  sent  away  to  the  Convalescent  Branch 
Hospital,  which  has  one  hundred  beds. 

It  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  science  and 
humanity  that  every  inducement  should  be 
offered  to  students  and  qualified  men  to  come 
to  an  institution  where  there  is  such  unrivalled 
opportunity  for  study.  It  would  be  a crime 
against  science  not  to  take  the  fullest  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  The  public  should  bear  in 
mind  that  not  only  can  students  receive  the  best 
training  at  a great  hospital,  but  that  the  quali- 
fied practitioner  who  has  held  an  appointment 
at  such  an  institution  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
the  community.  A man  who  works  at  a clini- 
cal hospital  is  under  the  eyes  of  an  expert  body 
of  critics  consisting  of  his  colleagues  and  the 
students.  This  fact  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  developing  his  skill  and  sense  of  responsibility. 


The 

healthiest 
Site  in 
London. 


the  healthiest  that  can  be  found 
in  a central  part  of  London, 
being  almost  entirely  surrounded 
by  large  open  spaces,  and  the  re- 
sults of  treatment  here  show  the 
hygienic  value  of  the  situation. 


THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF 
ST.  GEORGE’S  HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

From  the  year  1733,  when  St.  George’s 
Hospital  was  first  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patients,  in  Lanesborough  House,  the 
physicians  and  surgeons  were  permitted  by  the 
laws  of  the  Hospital  to  have  a limited  number 
of  pupils.  No  formal  lectures  were  delivered  at 
this  time.  In  1773  John  Hunter,  the  founder 
of  scientific  surgery,  began  to 
deliver  lectures  on  surgery,  which 
the  pupils  of  St.  George’s  were 
allowed  to  attend  without  fee. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1831 
that  a complete  School  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery  was  established 
within  the  walls  of  the  hospital. 
Various  changes  have  been  made  in  the  School 
since  that  date,  but  the  most  important  is  the 
one  to  which  reference  is  immediately  made. 

In  October,  1904,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales  appointed  a Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  financial  relations  between 
hospitals  and  medical  schools  in  London.  This 
Committee  reported  in  1905  that  they  had 
formed  the  opinion  “ that  a broad  line  ought, 
to  be  drawn  between  the  studies  of  the  first 
three  years  of  a medical  student’s  curriculum  , 
and  the  studies  of  the  last  two  years,  or,  in  ,i 
other  words,  between  the  preliminary  and  inter- 3 


The 

Foundation 
of  the 
Medical 
School. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL,  1905. 
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mediate  studies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  final 
studies  on  the  other;  and  that  whilst  the  latter 
studies  can  only  be  pursued  with  advantage 
within  the  walls  of  a hospital,  and  nowhere 
in  the  world  with  more  advantage  than  in 
London,  the  earlier  studies  have  no  real  relation 
with  a hospital,  and  are  therefore  more  properly 
to  be  pursued  in  an  institution  of  a University 
character.” 

The  authorities  of  St.  George’s  Hospital 
and  its  Medical  School  at  once  recognised  the 
w’isdom  of  this  advice,  and  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  put  it  into  practice.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  University  of  London 
to  instruct  St.  George’s  Hospital  students  in 
the  preliminary  and  intermediate  portions  of 
their  studies  at  University  College  and  at  King’s 
College,  which  are  Colleges  of  the  University. 

Consequently  St.  George’s  Hospital  Medical 
School  has  taken  the  earliest  possible  opportunity 
to  follow  the  advice  of  His  Royal  Highness’s 
Committee,  and  to  become  a school  which  is 
entirely  devoted  to  the  science  and  art  of  the 
treatment  of  the  sick,  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  and  to  the  advancement  of  medical 


knowledge. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Committee  further  reported  that  “ as  regards 
the  advancement  of  medical 
and  the  consequent 
benefit  to  the  public,  the  exist- 
ence of  a medical  school  is  in 
our  opinion  of  the  highest 
value.  London  probably  offers 
the  greatest  facilities  of  any  city 
in  the  world  for  clinical  teaching  and  for 
surgical  and  medical  research,  and  we  regard 


The  Prince  of  science, 
Wales’s  Com 
mittee  and 
St.  George’s. 
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it  as  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  greatest 
use  should  be  made  of  these  facilities.” 

d'he  Governors  of  St.  George’s  Hospital  and 
the  medical  staff  are  anxious  that  the  benefits 
outlined  in  the  above  expression  of  opinion 
should  be  realised  in  their  school  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent.  In  drawing  up  the  scheme  of 
organisation  to  meet  the  alterations  rendered 
necessary  by  the  conversion  of  the  school  into 
one  entirely  devoted  to  clinical  study  and  the 
promotion  of  medical  knowledge,  they  are  face 
to  face  with  what  has  always  been  a pressing 
problem  in  London  medical  schools,  namely,  the 
want  of  money. 

This  want  of  money  in  the  London  schools 
has  been  accentuated  of  late  years  by  the  great 


the  world  to  succour  the  suffering  sick,  and  to 
lead  the  way  to  the  diminution  of  disease.  At 
St.  George’s  during  the  last  ten  years  the  ex- 
penditure has  been  more  than  doubled  owing 
to  the  advances  of  medical  science  and  to  the 
demands  of  more  prolonged  and  exact  teaching, 
especially  in  those  branches  of  medical  science 
which  are  of  recent  origin,  such  as  bacteriology. 

During  these  ten  years  the  fees  paid  by  tlie 
individual  students  have  remained  the  same, 
whilst  the  remuneration  of  the  teachers  has 
gradually  diminished.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time  the  great  majority  give  their  services  with- 
out any  remuneration. 


increase  in  the  necessary  expendi- 
ture for  the  proper  preparation 
of  medical  students.  In  fact,  for 
some  years  past  medical  educa- 
tion in  London  has  been  given 
at  considerably  below  cost  price 
to  those  who  later  go  out  into 
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From  the  foundation  of  St.  George’s  Medical 
School  the  staff  and  students  have  given  their 
services  to  the  hospital  patients  without  re- 
muneration in  order  to  have  the  privilege  of 
relieving  the  sick  poor.  At  no  time  have  the 
teachers  in  the  school  been  adequately  paid, 
but  during  the  last  six  years  no  lecturer  on 
medicine,  surgery,  or  midwifery 
The  unpaid  received  any  payment  at  all. 

Teaching  number  of  lecturers  on 

Staff  at*  subjects  and  their  sub- 

„ ^ ' , divisions  is  no  less  than  tliirty- 

ot.  ueorge  s.  one.  It  may  be  asked  why  the 
fees  of  students  are  not  raised 
to  meet  the  great  increase  of  expenditure  ? Tlie 
answer  to  this  is  that  if  the  fees  were  increased 
the  students  would  not  come,  and  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
sick  poor  of  London  and  for  the  advancement 
of  medical  knowledge,  that  students  should  be 
attracted  to  the  London  hospitals  which  provide 
the  largest  field  in  the  world  for  the  observation 
and  treatment  of  disease. 

It  is  a deplorable  fact  that  owing  to  the  lack 
of  endowment,  the  unequalled  clinical  facilities 
afforded  by  the  London  hospitals  are  being 
wasted,  the  opportunities  for  investigation  which 
must  inevitably  tend  to  diminish  mankind’s 
burden  of  pain  are  lost,  and  London,  instead  of 
being  the  leading  medical  centre  of  the  world, 
is  lagging  far  behind  the  great  cities  of  the 
Continent  and  America. 

In  spite  of  the  patriotic  endeavour  to  main- 
tain St.  George’s  Medical  School  by  the  provision 
of  free  teaching  on  the  part  of  the  hospital  staff, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  for  the  last  three 
years  to  appeal  to  the  Governors  of  the  Hospital 
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for  financial  support.  His  Royal  Highness  the- 
Prince  of  Wales’  Committee  has  expressed  its^ 
disapproval  of  funds,  given  for  the  immediate 
necessities  of  the  sick  poor,  being  diverted  to  the^ 
purposes  of  medical  education,  and  consequently, 
the  School  cannot  look  to  the  Hospital  for  the: 
same  measure  of  support  that  it  has  received] 
during  the  last  three  years.  It  is  therefore  im-- 
perative  if  the  School  is  to  continue  its  good 
work  for  the  benefit  of  humanity  that  the  public, 
should  come  to  its  support. 

In  what  has  been  written  above,  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  the  absence  of  remuneration 
of  the  teachers  in  order  to  emphasise  the  financial 
condition  of  the  School.  Although  it  is  hoped 
that  in  the  future  some  remuneration  for  their 
services  may  be  forthcoming,  this  appeal  is  not 
issued  on  behalf  of  those  teachers  who  are  also 
engaged  in  medical  practice  outside  the  walls  of 
the  Hospital. 

The  appeal  is  issued  for  the  foliowing 
reasons 

I.— The  Endowment  of  the  Investigation 
and  Observation  of  Disease. 

At  present  our  opportunities  for  increasing 
our  knowledge  by  adequate  investigation  of  the 
numerous  examples  of  disease  to  be  found  in  the 
wards  of  the  Hospital  are  sadly  crippled  for  want 
of  funds.  We  are  falling  behind  other  European 
countries  and  behind  America.  Adequate  pro- 
vision for  such  a purpose  not  only  renders  the 
great  work  of  the  Hospital  as  beneficial  as 
possible  to  the  immediate  patients,  but  ultimatel) 
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benefits  every  class  of  humanity.  Many  valuable 
and  eA^en  epoch-making  observations  have  been 
made  within  the  walls  of  St.  George’s  Hospital 
and  School,  as  is  shown  in  preceding  pages,  but 
the  ever  advancing  sum  of  medical  knowledge 
has  made  it  imperative  that  money  should  be 
provided  for  work  which,  in  virtue  of  its  intricate 
nature,  has  become  so  costly.  The  lines  of 
investigation  pursued  at  the  School  cover  the 
whole  field  of  medical  science,  but  especial 
attention  is  being  devoted  to  the  value,  in  the 
treatment  and  prevention  of  disease,  of  the  various 
antitoxic  serums  and  vaccines  which  hold  out  so 
much  hope  for  the  future  of  medicine. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  practically  no 
provision  made  to  enable  the  younger  medical 
men  who  have  shown  promise  to  carrv  out  in- 
vestigations and  to  record  observations  on  lines 
suggested  by  the  staff.  Just  those  men  who 
would  prove  the  most  valuable  members  of  the 
hospital  staff  and  the  best  investigators  are  lost 
because  no  opportunity  can  be  given  them  of 
earning  salaries  that  will  I'elieve  them  from 
the  needs  of  daily  maintenance,  and  leave  them 
masters  of  their  whole  time  for  the  purposes  of 
investigation. 


n. — The  Payment  of  those  Teachers  who  do 
not  Engage  in  Medical  Practice. 

Such  branches  of  science  as  pathology,  patho- 
logical chemistry,  and  bacteriology  have  reached 
dimensions  which  make  it  necessary  that  those 
v^ho  wish  to  teach  them  and  to  study  them 
should  give  their  whole  time  to  their  elucidation. 
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Those  who  are  engap^ed  in  this  work  for  St. . 
George’s  Medical  School  receive  for  it  either: 
nothing  at  all  or  salaries  of  not  more  than  £\oo 
a year. 

The  Bacteriological  Department,  for  example, . 
has  been  conducted  not  only  without  adequate^ 
salary  by  those  at  the  head  of  it,  but  one  of: 
them  has  been  compelled  to  pay  for  assist-- 
ance  out  of  his  own  pocket.  To  show  the  value 
of  this  department  it  may  be  mentioned  that: 
more  than  a thousand  bacteriological  examina- 
tions, many  of  which  extend  over  several  days,, 
are  made  in  a year  to  assist  the  diagnosis  of: 
cases  in  the  Hospital,  and  that  these  examina- 
tions are  absolutely  necessary  in  the  modern, 
treatment  of  disease.  More  men  are  needed  for 
this  and  similar  work,  and  they  must  be  men  of: 
the  highest  intellectual  capacity.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  a man  without  private  means  to 
devote  his  whole  energy  to  one  of  these  subjects- 
for  such  a salary  as  £100  a year,  and  consequently 
the  services  of  the  best  men  are  not  infrequently 
lost  to  science.  It  is  therefore  necessary  that: 
funds  should  be  provided  to  pay  fair  salaries- 
to  men  who  give  their  entire  time  to  this- 
work. 


III. — The  Endowment  of  Post-Graduate 
Study. 

In  Germany,  Austria,  France,  and  America  1 
adequate  provision  is  made  to  enable  those’ 
who  are  engaged  in  practice  to  return  to  their 
hospital  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  bring: 
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themselves  abreast  of  the  constant  additions  to 
their  art.  It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
every  member  of  the  public  that  the  general 
medical  practitioner  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  familiarising  himself  with  the  newest  method’s 
of  operation  and  the  latest  discoveries  in  treat- 
ment, but  this  opportunity  is  almost  entirely 
lacking  in  London. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  advantages  I.ondon 
offers  for  this  form  of  study  it  is  as  yet  quite 
undeveloped,  to  the  serious  detriment  and  hard- 
ship of  English  medical  men,  who  are  often 
compelled  to  go  abroad  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  their  knowledge.  The  reader  will 
perhaps  realise  the  extraordinary  state  of  affairs 
when  it  is  stated  that  our  medical  men  are 
often  compelled  to  go  to  Germany  to  obtain 
at  the  expense  of  the  German  Government 
instruction  in  the  latest  developments  of  medical 
science  which  British  medical  schools  are  too 
poor  and  the  British  public  too  parsimonious  to 
furnish.  We  might  be  able  to  endure  this  state 
of  things  if  every  British  medical  practitioner 
could  go  abroad  to  train  himself  at  the  expense 
of  Germany,  or  some  other  foreign  country',  but 
the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  going  abroad 
prevent  all  but  a small  number  of  Englishmen 
from  gaining  this  desirable  experience.  No 
school  in  the  world  is  so  ideally  situated  for 
post-graduate  study  as  St.  George’s,  and  if 
funds  are  forthcoming  it  is  hoped  to  establisli 
a post-graduate  course  which  shall  be  second 
to  none. 

For  all  these  purposes  a sum  of  not  less  than 
£"6o,cxx)  is  required.  Such  a sum  would  enable 
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the  School  to  do  good  work  and  would  be,  even 
from  a purely  financial  point 
of  view,  a sound  investment  for 
the  public,  but  its  chief  service 
would  be  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity.  If  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  Hospital  and 
School  are  to  be  made  avail- 
able and  students  of  promise  to 
be  assisted  adequately,  not  less  than  £ 100,000  is 


Not  less  than 
X.60,000 
needed  by 
St.  George's 
School. 


required. 

No  part  of  this  endowment  will  be  used  for 
building  purposes,  the  present  buildings,  though 
not  entirely  adequate,  being  sufficient  for  good- 
work.  It  is,  however,  intended  to  maintain  in 
full  efficiencv  and  equipment  the  laboratories  of 
the  School. 

I'he  appeal  has  the  full  approval  of  thC' 
Governors  of  the  Hospital  and  of  the  Medical 
School  Council.  The  money  realised  will  be< 
invested  in  the  names  of  Lord  Windsor,  Trea- 
surer of  the  Hospital,  A.  William  West,  Esq.,. 
Treasurer  of  the  Hospital,  Sir  William  Bennett, 
K.C.V.O.,  Chairman  of  the  Medical  School 
Council,  and  Arthur  Latham,  Esq.,  Treasurer 
of  the  Medical  School. 


Donations,  which  may  be  spread  over 
periods  of  years,  and  which  may  be  g’iven 
for  specific  purposes,  should  be  sent  to  the 
Hon.  Treasurer,  St.  Georg-e’s  Hospital  Medical 
School,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  S.W.,  by  whomi 
any  further  information  will  be  gladly 
supplied,  or  to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  St.  James’s  Square,  London. 


T.omdon  ; 

Printed  by  EYPE  & SPOTTTSWOODE. 
His  Majesty's  Piinters, 

East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 
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Reprinted  from  the  **  The  Times  " 
of  October  9th,  1905, 

“ Certain  gentlemen  who  have  investigated 
the  work  of  St.  George’s  Medical  School  have 
generously  come  forward  with  the  necessary 
funds  to  bring  the  needs  of  the  School  to  the 
attention  of  the  public  in  the  form  of  these 
advertisements.  They  are  in  the  best  posi- 
tion to  understand  the  value  of  the  School 
to  science,  to  the  suffering  poor,  and  to  the 
entire  community,  and  they  are  convinced 
that  money  could  be  devoted  to  no  more 
philanthropic  purpose  than  the  rescue  of 
this  great  teaching  institution  from  its  grievous 
financial  embarrassments. 

“ They  realize  that  the  largest  contributions 
they  can  make  would,  if  expended  directly  on 
the  School,  produce  very  small  results,  and 
they  have  decided,  after  careful  consideration, 
that  the  money  shall  be  spent  entirely  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  an  adequate  amount  from  the 
nation,  through  publicity. 

" The  public  is,  therefore,  asked  to  remember 
that  these  advertisements  are  themselves  a 
generous  contribution  to  n beneficent  object." 


^yrt  ^ SpoUitwoodt.  Frinttn,  London,  E.C. 
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